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| Official Organ for the South Carolina Audubon Society. : 
| - Entered at postoffice, Charleston, 8. C., as second-class matter. 
FORT SUMTER, CHARLESTON HARBOR, S 
; Total number of projectiles fired against it 1863-1865, 46,053, | ‘Total number of days under fire, steady and desultory, 280. It continued to be held until the 
whole coast was abandoned by the Confederates near the close of the war, and so it was never surrendered.—Defense of Charleston Harbor,—JOHN JOHNSON, , 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900, 
WALTER BAKER CO. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF .. . 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 
Cocoas and Chocolates. 


Their Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure, 
delicious, nutritious, and costs less than one cent 
a cup. | 

Their Premium No. 1 Chocolate is the best 
plain chocolate in the market for drinking and also 
for making cake, icing, ice cream, etc. | a 

Their German Sweet Chocolate is good to 
eat and good to drink ; palatable, nutritious, and 
healthful. 


‘‘Known the world over... . 
highest indorsements from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper 


hAnedsAIKx and caterer.’’— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


$e 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Received the , 


THE 


FURNITURE 


Furniture, Smyrna Rugs, Wood Mantels, 
Iron Bedsteads, Art Squares Tiles, 

ates, 
Retrigerators, Grates, 


Buby Carriages, AnD STREETS, Hammocks, 


Go-Carts, Pictures, 
Mattings, | 

Baskets, | Coolers, 

att 

Mirrors, Mattresses, Fi Iters, 


CHARLESTON, 8s. C. 


TEAKETTLE WATER STILL 


Used in all the States, London and Cuba. 
Cheapest; fastest producer; water comes cool, 
clear as crystal, pure as dew, aerated. Cannot 
burn or wear out, fits any teakettle, fully guar- 
} anteed. Typhoid "Fever is impossible where dis- 
tilled water is used, Cures rheumatisim, consti- 
= pation. Booklets free. 
: TEAKETTLE WATER STILL CO. 

6322 Drexel Ave., - Chicago, Ill. 


Kitchen Magazine 


Address 


The Mower. . 

- That will Kill all the Weeds in your Lawns. 
If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to 
seed, and cut your grass without breaking the small 

feeders of roots, the grass will become thick and 


The Clipper will do it. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


weeds will disappear. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


<_ MILLIONS USE IT 


COFFEE. 


TRY IT! 


TRY IT! 


The American 


Ir you ARE a Good Housekeeper and a 
Member of a Woman’s Club, 

Brecausk It gives recipes for wholesome, 
delicious, and economical food. 

AND is used constantly as a text-book by 
Women’s Clubs. Monthly, $1.00 a 
year, 20 cts. a number. For a free 
sample, send to 


Home Science Publishing Company, 445 Tremont St., Roston, Mass. 
Three Papers, One Year Each, only 50c. 
—— WEEK LY TIMES, Richmond, Va.— 


Now Only Fifty Cents a Year, 


and includes absolutely free THE PARAGON MONTHLY, New York. 
THE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


‘-THE-DAILY AND SUNDAY TIMES, 
including Farm Journal and Paragon Monthly, NOW ONLY $3 PER YEAR; 


25U. PER MONTH BY MAIL, 
THE TIMES, Richmond, Va. 


Is what you want 


SPECIALSALEOF . . 
BERLIN BOND NOTE PAPER anp ENVELOPES, 


WINTHROP SIZE, 
At 5 CENTS PER QUIRE, 
AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH, 5c. PER PACKAGE. 
Just the thing for Polite Correspoddenes. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS, | 


WALKER, EVANS & COCSWELL CO. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
60 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents, 


Address all Communications to MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting — 


Street, Charleston, S.C. Advertising rates on application. 


Editorial. 
‘ Ww" on this world of our’s their eyes 


In March first open shall be wise, 
In days of peril firm and brave, 
And wear a bloodstone to their grave.’’ 


HE third annual Convention of the South Carolina Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs will take place at. Green- 
ville, S. C., April 23-25th. At this time the club 

women of our State now numbering over one thousand 

women will meet for consultation. These women bring to 
their meetings the best and noblest within themselves, they 
are sweet and serene in their discussions and the keynote of 
their theme is “not for self but for others.” They appre- 
ciate the wonderful opportunities these Federation meetin 

afford them for broadening their own horizonand in smooth- 
ing out the rugged paths for others. Every effort is made 
for mutual helpfulness and the grace, sympathy, judgment 


aa 


and wisdom of the true woman dominate the delibera- 


tions of these earnest seekers after a nobler citizenship. 


/T\HE Woman’s Department of the South Carolina Inter- 
State and West Indian Exposition was organized in 
Charleston the middle of February with Mrs. Sarah 

Calhoun Simonds at its head. Mrs Simonds is pre-emi- 

nently fitted for the undertaking, as she represents both the 

up and low country of South Carolina, besides she will be 


__ assisted in her plans by a Board of Managers, selected from 
_ Charleston and every county in the State. Mrs. Simonds 


brings to the work before her experience, judgment, and an 
infinite tact which will pilot her department through to a 


harbor of great success. THE KeystTonr’s best wishes go 


out to the women of South Carolina, who will develope to 
its completion a special department of their own, which 
will reflect credit upon themselves. 


| CONFERENCE of a hundred and seven delegates 
from the different States included in the original 

Louisiana pnrchase was held in the Atheneum Club 

at Kansas City. January 17th. Mrs. Edward Harrison, of 


§$t. Louis, President of the Missouri State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, called this conference of club women to 
arrange for a suitable celebration in 1903 of the one hun- 


~ dreth anniversary of the Lousiana purchase. 


_ Eleven projects were submitted for permanent memori- 


als to be arranged for by the club women. It was decided 


that these projects should be referred to the clubs of the 
Purchase States through the Presidents of their State 
Federations, and their decision reported back the President 
of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, who has the 
undertaking in charge. A second Conference will be held 
to finally decide the matter. 


T\HERE have been some changes in club publications re- 
cently. The publishers of the Western Club Women 
have disposed of their journal to Miss Helen Winslow, 

the editor of The Club Woman; The Georgian and New 
Era, published by the Executive Committee of the Georgia 
Federation now appears under the new name, “The South- 


ern Woman,” 


HE Colonial Dames, of New York, gave a colonial play 
in the Berkeley Lyceum, in February under the auspi- 
ces ofthe Societies’ Committee on History and Tradi- 

tion. The funds realized were devoted to the publication 
of a translation of Dutch records containing valuable histor- 
ival and geneological data from 1654 to 1670. The records 
which are to be immediately translated are those of the 
Orphan Master’s Court, of New Amsterdam, which have 
been obtained by the society. | 

No better object could be undertaken by the numerous 
historical and patriot associations in our midst than the col- 
lection and publication of the historical records of the com- 
munities in which they abide. 

We of the South are especially indifferent to the value 
of publication in regard to records. There is no surer road 
to preservation of valuable data than putting it in print. 
One copy may be lost, destroyed, carried away, no one- 
knows where, but a hundred, a thousand printed copies 
would find it very hard to make an absolute disappearance. 


NE of the most interesting church organizations that 
Charleston has in her midst is the Congregation of the 
_ Unitarians. This congregation has always been identi- — 
fied with the best literary activity in our community. For 
many years the Rev. Samuel Gilman was pastor of this 
church, and was possibly one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities connected with this denomination in the State. 
At the request of the Faculty of Harvard University, he 
wrote for the second centennial celebration of that university 
in 1836 an ode which is known to every college boy and 
girl today as “Fair Harvard.” 
The authorgbip of this ode was made known most 
gracefully by the wife and four daughters of-Dr. Gilman 


about 1870, when they presented a copy of the lyric anda 


photograph of Dr. Gilman to the university. 

Dr. Gilman has made many interesting contributions 
to literature, such as “Memoirs of a New England Village 
Choir by a Member,” (1829), contributions to literature, etc., 
(1856), but neither of these more ambitious children of his 
pen can take a stand by the side of that famous ode sung 
each year by the sons of ‘Fair Harvard” on leaving their 
alma mater. The youth of the country carry it in their 


HE Board of Public Improvements of Greater New 
York upon the petition of a committee of fifteen 
women from Bedford Park, immediately appropriated 

$80,000 for increasing the water supply for the Borough of 


the Bronx. Resolutions by which relief from the prevailing 


water famine in that district could had been obtained had 
been held up for ten weeks by the Board of Alderman. 

Finally, appreciating the menace to their families, this 
committee of women called upon Mayor Van Wyck and se- 
cured a hearing before him, which resulted in comfort and 
an improved sanitary condition for their entire community. 
Mayor Van Wyck is identified with South Carolina on one 
side of his family and his ready co-operation with these 
earnest women in a good reasonable cause proves that he is 
true to his material inheritance. | 


HE Executive Board of the State Federation of Illinois © 
held an important meeting recently. Many commit- 
tee reports on the year’s work were read and dis- 

cussed, This board decided not to bring the color question 


before the next State Federation meeting. - at 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S CLUBS, 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


_ _This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


‘ President—Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, Charleston, S. C., (31 Meeting 
treet. ) 

First Vice-President—Mrs, A. E. Smith, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. A. H. Jeter, Union, S. C. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs, John G. White, Chester, S. C. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. L. J. Blake, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary P. Gridley, Greenville, S.C. | 

-Auditor—Mrs, C. C, Featherstone, Laurens, 8. C. 


HE Executive Board of the 8. C. Federation met inthe | 


Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S. C.,on Wednesday, 

February 6th, at 1 o’clock. 

The President, the First Vice-President and the Re- 
cording Secretary were present. Plans for the Greenville 
convention were thoroughly discussed, and a program made 
out and sent to the Program Committee at Greenville. 


The program will be very much like that of last year, 


except that more time will be given to each Department. 
After the regular report from the Chairman, the subject 
will be open for general discussion from all delegates. 
With this in view we hope to accomplish good results. 
The whole convention will have the opportunity of helping 
each department by this plan. 

_ Club Presidents will please see that their delegates are 
informed in the department in which they are specially in- 
terested. Another new feature will be an evening given 


up entirely to the Fine Arts which will be in charge of the 


Chairman of the Music and of the Art Departments. The 
Secretary reported that four clubs had applied for mem- 
bership since the last report in “THe Krystons.” 

During the month ot February your President visited the 
following places with most satisfactory results: Columbia, 
where she conferred with the Chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment, the officers of the Ladies’ Hospital Association, the 
officers of the Columbia Female College Allumne Associa- 
tion and the President of the Columbia Book Club; Edge- 
 fild, at the invitation of the “Auf Wiedersehen Club,” where 
the pleasant social intercourse with its members as well as 
their enthusiasm in the State work, resulted in a close bond 


between your President and this club; Johnston’s, where - 


she organized the “New Century Club,” fifteen members; 
Trenton, where she met and conferred with the “Bachelor 
Maids” on the subject of the State Federation, and or ganized 
a Literary Club of twenty-five members; Chester, where 


she met the Presidents of the five Chester clubs; attended a 


meeting of the “Up to Date Club,” and had the pleasure of 


visiting the exhibition of the Chester “Art Club;” and Rock | 


Hill, where she met the Rock Hill City Federation at a 
specially called meeting. In each of these places the 
hearty co-operation and enthusiasm of the club women in 
the work of the Federation have encouraged your President 
in the work before her. Without this support your Feder- 
ation would amount to a very little in the development of 
the womanhood of South Carolina, with it she feels assured 
that the organization, having been perfected, is now of 
practical use in our State, 


An Appeal. | 
HE question has often been asked: Why is it that so 
many of our young men leave Charleston to seek em- 
ployment in other fields? Are there not sufficient 
inducements for them here ?- 

The answer is ever ready. The merchants are not do- 
ing business enough to employ them and pay them living 
salaries. 

Naturally one asks, why are the merchants of our city 
less prosperous than of other places? Because Charleston 
people, particularly the ladies, do not patronize home in- 
dustries and enterprises; they prefer to make their purchases 
in other cities to the detriment of the prosperity of their 
own home. 

In proof of this statement the Post Office Department for 
postal orders, published a report a couple of years ago, in 
which more than one million dollars was shown to have been 
sent to northern and western cities in small amounts. A 
moment’s thought will convince one that it is not our mer- 
chants who meet their obligations in this way, but that the 
money was sent by private parties, for hats, shoes, dry 
goods, groceries, furniture, etc., bought at these distant 
points. If that million dollars, (which does not include the 
many thousands left in other towns by ladies who make 


regular shopping trips away), had been expended at home, 


how much more prosperous would our dear old city have 
become, and so many of our sons and brothers would n 
find it necessary to seek employment elsewhere. 


These ladies do not consider, possibly, that by giving 
their money into other channels they are injuring Charles- 
ton in many ways by patronizing merchants, who do not 
contribute anything towards its support, in the way of rents, 
taxes, licenses, or otherwise. In many cases, if our citizens 
would make careful inquiry here for the desired article, and 
compare the price with that asked at another city, adding 
the freight or express charges, they would find almost in- 
variably, that the comparison would be favorable, and that 
they could be better suited at home, because of seeing and 
knowing what they are purchasing. Our progressive mer- 
chants are carrying such varied assortments of their goods 
that a visit to some of the large business houses will con- 
vince the purchaser, that the most fastidious taste can be 
suited, so let us stop and consider before we continue in our 
unwise and ruinous policy, and thus injure materially, the 
trade and prosperity of our beloved city. | 

Let us unite in building up the interest of our State, 
and let us encourage home enterprises and home industries 
by circulating our monéy among our own people. Our 
business interests will then prosper, real estate become 
more valuable, our young men will remain with us, and the 
lovely ‘City by the Sea,” the “garden-spot of the South,” be 
ascene of activity and engergy, so that the prospects for the 
new century will be increased ‘‘an hundred fold.” © 

The recent report made by the experts in engineering, 
whereby the harbor facilities are so improved, will most 
materially redound to the welfare of our port. and by in- | 
creasing commerce, advantages will be widespread, and our ~ 
inducements considered; but let our own people strike the 
key-note, and do a part, each in her own individual sphere, 
so that by united effort, we will awaken a fresh interest in 
Charleston, seeing her flourish and prosper so that she will 
become the “Empire City of the South.” VERITAS, 
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_ Historic Steeples of Charleston. 


N 1680 when the early colonists abandomed their first set- 
tlement, and moved to the eastern bank of the Ashley 
River, to what has been ever since that early day, known 
as the City of Charlestown or Charleston. One of the first 
things they did was to lay aside asite for a church, and we 
learn from a diary of agentleman written in 1682 that the 
town was well Jaid and with straight, broad streets. The 
site mentioned was at the corner of of what is now Broad 
and Meeting Streets. The first church built was St. Phil- 


ip’s, although it was generally knownas the English Church. 


It was built of black cpress upon a brick foundation, and 
was described as being spacious and stately. The govern- 


- mént appropriated a sum of money, colored servants, cows 


and horses, for the use oftheclergyman in charge. In 1710 
this church was too small for the congregation, had fallen 


~ outof repair and it was decided to build another better 


suited to the needs of the people. This new church was 
begun 1710 and finished in 1728, the first service was held 
on Easter Sunday, the Rev. Alexander Garden, being its 
first rector. It was built of brick with a graceful spire 
and has been described as having lofty arches, massive pil- 
lars adorned with elegant sepulchral monuments. - 


This Church was destroyed by fire in 1835 to the 
reat regret of the whole city, but like the phoenix of fable 


it was destined to rise again from its ashes more beautiful 


than before. Its spire springs from a porch facing the wes- 
tern sun, looking over its quiet church yard where genera- 


tions lie buried. 


The interior impresses every beholder with a sense of 
the elegance of its proportions, the grace ani beauty of its 
arches, supported by corinthian columnsof the purest type. 
The records of the births, deaths and marriages date back 
to 1720 and meetings of the vestry have been recorded con- 
tinuously since 1732. The spire once contained a chime of 


bells, but the patriotic congregation had them melted down 


into cannon, and since the war they have been unable to re- 
placethem. The well known story of the slave boy who 


climbed the steeple to put out the sparks which threatened 


its destruction, illustrates an incident in the history of St. 
Philip’s—not St. Michael’s Churchas iscommonly supposed 
In 1751 an act was passed stating that the inhabitants of 
St. Philip’s Parish had become too numerous and _ recom- 
mended that all that part of Charleston situate and lying to 
the southward of Broad Street shall be, and is hereby de- 
clared to be a distinct parish by itselt, separate from St- 
Philip‘s and hereafter be calledand known by the name of 
the Parish of St. Michaels. Thesame act directed that the 
sum ofnot less than 17,000 pounds proclamation money 
should be appropriated for the erection of a church on the 
site of the first St. Philips. The corner stone was laid iu 
1752 with much ceremony by Gov. Glen. The building of 
this church progressed very slowly, as the first service was 
not performed until Februay, 1761. The architect was a 
Mr. Gibbs, or Gibson, and there has been some discussion 
as to whether the church was acopy of St. Martin in the 
Fields in London, or a church at Greenwich. It js stil] 


much admired for. the beauty of its spire, and the quaint 
interior with its high cedar pews, now much darkened by 


time. The chime of bells were bought by public sub- 
scription, and are remarkably alike for their sweetness 
of tone, and adventurous history. When Charleston was 
captured by the British in 1782, a Major Traille, of the 


Royal-Artillery seized these bells, shipped them to Eng- 
land where they were bought by a Mr. Rankin, a mer- 


chant of Charleston. History is not quite clear as to his 


Lotives for doing 80; at any rate he sent them back to 


Charleston where the delighted people hauled them with 
their own hands to the church, replacing them in the — 
steeple without stopping to enquire to whom they be- | 
longed Their owner sent in a bill'to the vestry and was — 
told they had not placed them in the church, to come 
and take them if he wished—since then for nearly one 
hundred years they rang out every evening at curfew, 
called the people to worship every Sunday, tolled on every 
occasion of mourning, and chimed out upon every day 
of joy. In 1862 when the city was besieged by the Federal 
Army, these bells were sent to Columbia tor safe kee 


ing, and there they were burned by Sherman’s army in 


1865. In 1866, the cracked and broken bells were sent 
again to England and were recast by the successors of the 
original house, in the same moulds;—strange to say no differ- 
ence in tone can be detected. | 


When this church was built a large pew was set aside 
for the use of the Governor and in it many distinguished 
men have sat from Washington to Lee. During the late 
war the spire was often aimed at by the Federal fleet but 
never struck, though the church was several times, but no 
great damage resulted. Up to the nineteenth century, the 
assizes sermon was always preached in St. Michaels church, 


‘and was attended by all judges in their robes, by the mem- 


bers of the bar and officials, the rector receivng a small sum 
for preaching the sermon. St. Michaels and St. Philips 
churches are the only historic ones with steeples, but I 
must venture to include some others in my sketch in spite 
of their lack of steeples, and will mention the Huguenot 
Church as being intimately associated with the history of 
the city. The first French Protestant or Huguenot church 


was built sometime between 1687 or 1693. The Rev. - 


Elias Prioleau, pastor of the church at Paris, who upon the 
revocation of. the edict of Nants Jeft France with a consid- © 
erable number of his congregation in 1686 and came to 


Carolina, is regarded as the founder of this church. He 


and the Rev. Florente Phillipi were its first ministers. ‘The 
church was built upon the site of the present edifice, was 
destroyed by fire in 1740, rebuilt, and again destroyed in 
1796, and finally in 1845 it was improved and enlarged into 
its present form. The mural tablets to the memory of the 
early founders of this Church are very interesting, also the 
fact that the French language was used uutil well into the 
nineteenth century. The Independent church was first or- 
ganized between 1680 and 1690; the site where the present 
church stands was given by Madam Symonds in 1704. The 
church for a long time was known as the White Meeting 
House, and probably gave the name to Meeting street. In 
1804 a large circular brick church was built on this site, 
and was destroyed by fire in 1801. Its vine converted ruins 
marked the spot for many years until the erection of the 
present church in 1890. : ae 


The oldest records of the Methodist Episcopal church 
state that John Wesley preached in this church, and that 
John Whitetield repeatedly occupied its pulpit. 


In 1731 the strict Presbyterian seceded from the In- 
dependant church and established one for themselves 
modelled on the Church of Scotland, erecting their building 
on the corner of Meeting and Tradd streets. The present 
church was built on the same site in 1804, it is spacious, 
well finished and is known as the First Presbyterian or 


Scotch Church. The Second Presbyterian Church was 


built in 1811 on what is the highest ground in the city. — 


The Baptist Church was established in 1699. William 
Elliott giving a lot on Church street on which the present 
church was erected. 


A oF THE Century Onvs, 
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~ SOUTH CAROLINA AUDUBON SOCIETY, 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Officiul news printed here. 


List of Officers. 


President— Mis: Christie H. Poppenheim, Charleston, S. C. 
First Vice-President—Dr. Robert Wilson, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Second Vice-President— Miss Kate Bachman, Charleston, S. C. 
Secretary— Miss Sarah A. Smyth, Charleston, 8. C. 
Treasurer—Miss Mary C. Townsend, Edisto Island, 8S. C, 


Official Notice. 


J T the first regular meeting of the South Carolina Audubon Society, 
A January 4th, 1900, The Keystone was adopted as the Official Organ of 
-the Society. All members are urged to make use of this medium, as 
all the Official Notices will be contained in it. 
CHRISTIE H. PopPpENHEIM, 
President South Carolina Audubon Society, 


THE South Carolina Audubon Society has been busy this 
month. On the sixth of February it held its annual 
meeting. A great many members were present, and 

it was decided to publish a leaflet showing the work accom- 
pliched by the Society in the past year. The President made 
her annual report, and Miss 8. A. Smyth read « most inter- 
esting paper on the history of the Lacey law and similar 
legislation in behalf of the birds.. The election of officers 


then followed, resulting in the re-election of all the old 
officers. 


After having finished all its business, the Society was 


-aeady for its annual celebration on St. Valentine’s Day. A 
large number of the Society and its friends gathered in the 


drawing room of the President on that afternoon, and were 


well entertained by a most interesting lecture from Mr. T. 
H. Ashley on “Birds that have passed away.” In a most 
delightful manner he took us back to the time of birds with 
teeth and a seven foot stride, and traced the different kinds 
of birds which are extinct, giving the cause of their disap- 
_ pearance. He came down to the present time and spoke of 

the wild pigeon and parrakeet which were so plentiful in 
the State. He startled us with the announcement that the 
wild turkey was fast becoming extinct, and this gained for 
the Society many epicures who would otherwise have re- 
mained outside our influence. Altogether it was a most 
enjoyable lecture, and Mr. Ashley’s gracious manner and 


inspiring remarks will be a stimulus to the Society for 
further work. | 


What Dickens Has Done For Childhood. 


ICKENS was a delicate, sickly lad unable to pla 
games with other boys. In this way was early incul- 
cated in him a love of reading, his books being his 


companious throuh what would otherwise have been lonely . 


hours. 


His parents seemed to have cared little for bis mental 
welfare. No mention was ever made of his going to school 


though they must have seen that he was starving intellect- 


ually. David Copperfield is considered his masterpiece, and 
rightly so. Some imagine this was written for his own 
amusement ‘To.me this seems a mistake. 
parison ot Dickens’ childhood and David’s reveals a striking 
- similiarity; in fact, they are substantially one and the same 
_ That book was written from the depths ofhis soul, and fur- 
nishes the keynote, the motif of his other writings. 

Deprived of the Dappy: joyous childhood that belongs 
by right to every one of God’s children, he devoted the pow- 
ers of his genious to improving the condition of the de- 


formed, diseased, oppressed and poverty stricken children of 
England. 


A careful com- 


His father was finally rednced to such straits, that he 
was forced to take up his residencein the Marshalsea. We 
have his picture in “Mr. Micawber.” Charles was employed 
in a blacking establishment. His feelings and his compan- 
ions are best described in David’s account of his experience 
at Murdstone and Grimby’s Warehouse. Here he spent two 
years; which years left such an impression upon him, that 
he could not bear to go near the scenes of his former .drud- 
gery till long years afterwards, when the buildings had been 
torn down. | 

While here he boarded himself, and lived utterly alone. 
He would wander about the streets of London. a forlorn 
little lad of ten, and peer into those queer corners that he 
afterwards describes. Here he became acquainted with 
poverty and suffering, and saw that vice, which it was to be 
his mission to soften, alleviate and lessen. Fortunately he 


was endowed with a keen sense of humor, which kept him 


from being crushed by his surroundings. An innate refine- 
ment preserved him spotless in the midst of wickedness, 
which was revolting to hissensitive nature. _ 
He had two years of schooling, from twelve to fourteen, 
at Wellington Academy. His instructor bore the not un- 
familiar name of Jones. In what esteem he held this school, 
may beseen from reading of Salem House in “David Cop- 
perfield.”’ | | 
_ Have you ever noticed that among the many children 
Dickens has drawn, not one natural child is to be found? 
They are prematurely old, aged by responsibility, care 


and poverty. The laughter, the joy and freedom from care 


that we expect in the little ones, is lacking in his creations. © 

Wonderful as was his imagination, deep as were his 
sympathies, keen his insight into human nature, he could 
not conceive of that which had no existehce for him. His 
own sad experience is dimly shadowed forth inthe lives of | 
the children of his infancy. | 

We have “Florence” and “Little Paul,” he old beyond 
his years, with a weak body, and abnormally developed brain 
sacrificed to a proud father’s ambition; “Florence” passing 
through a loveless childhood, absolutely hated by her 
father. | 

Poor “Joe,” the street Arab, always moving on, some- 
times sitting down on the doorsteps of charitable institu- 
tions, that existed not for such as he. Again he is told to 
move on, but where to he did not know, unless he moved 
out of the world altogether, which he finally did. 

It is awell known tact that the abnses that Dickens 
portrays in his novels have long ago ceased to exist, and the 
means he took to abolish them have preserved a picture of 
them for future generations. Before his death he had the 
pleasure of seeing the reforms inaugurated, which he so ar- 
dently desired. 

Daniel Webster said of him, that he had done more 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor in England, than all 
the Statesmen Great Britain had sent to Parliament. 

Yet it was not through, preaching he accomplished 
these ends. His truths are implied, rather than forced upon 
the attention of his readers, asisthe disagreeable habit of 
certain moral and religious writers. Let us for a few min- 
utes consider a few of these objective novels. 


Born in a work-house, half starved, knowing nothin 
but abuse and ill treatment. Such is “Oliver Twist.” 
Wherever Dickens is read, will be known the not unreason- 
able request of the pitiful littlelad. ‘Desperate with hun- 
ger, reckless with misery,” having finished his bowl of 
watery gruel, he ventured to approach the august personage 
who ladled out the porridge with a“‘please sir, 1 want some 
more.” For such ungrateful conduct he was apprenticed 
to acoffinmaker. He runs away from this new home to 
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London, where he falls in with vid *i*ayiu,”’ the chiei trainer. 
You are all familiar with how he comes unscathed through 
this experience. 


Dickens was criticised at the publication of this book, 
for the dens of iniquity which he disclosed, and the filth 
and rottenness thereby displayed. His critics are dead and 
forgotten, while the evils he exposed, and thus brought to 


the public attention, have to some extent been wiped out of 


existence. | 
Although popular education had been making progress 
in England since 1818, it is a matter of surprise that in 1838 
less than one-half the adult population of England could 
write; less than three-fourths could read. 
~In her sermon, on her accession to the throne, that was 
one of the duties devolving upon Victoria, as pointed out to 
her by the preacher—the education of her people. 7 
How effectively Dickens contributed to that end, may 


be seen by reading “Nicholas Nickleby,” or “David Cop- 
 perfield.”’ 


The ignorance.and brutality of many of the teachers of : 


that time is vividly protrayed in one-eyed old “Squeers. of 
Dotheboy’s Hall.”” Who has not felt a thrill of delight, in 
reading of the deserved drubbing, which “Nicholas” inflicts 
on him for his treatment of poor ‘“‘Smike ?” | 
And how delightful is the letter which “Miss Squeers” 
wrote to “Nicholas,” in which she says: “My pa requests 


‘me to write to you, the doctors considering it doubtful 


whether he will ever recover the use of his legs, which pre- 
vents his holding a pen ?” 7 

That this picture is no caricature, was evidenced by the 
storm of indignation that swept through England at the 


publication of this novel. A storm that was not quelled 


until the abuses Dickens so vividly, and yet so truthfully 
described, were abolished. 

By the way, have you ever noticed he gives us a pic- 
ture of only one school that excites our admiration, that of 
Dr. Strong’s? Was he, in this showing us, what he thought 
schools and school life should be? 


After signing the contract for “Nicholas Nickleby,” he 


went down to Yorkshire with a friend, to investigate the 


cheap schools of that County, to which public attention had 
been painfully drawn, by a law case the previous year. This 
County had been notorious for cruelties committed in them 
of which he had heard as early as his childish days, and 
which he was bent on destroying, if he could. 

“Thirty years ago there stood a few doors short of the 
Church of St. George’s, in the borough of Southwark, on 
the left-hand side of the way going southward, the Marshal- 
sea Prison. It had stood there many years before, and it 


' remained there some years afterwards; but it is gone now, 


and the world is none the worse for it.” 

Into the prison was admitted one day a gentleman, who 
brought only a portmanteau, expecting to remain but a few 
days. They all expected to remain but a few days: He 
did not go out for over twenty years. He became the 
Father of the Marshalsea, and here was born to him a little 
girl, the Child of the Marshalsea. “Little Dorritt” grew up 
through childhood to wamanhood, taking upon herself at 
the age of eight the care of her ‘family. Imprisoned for 
debt! Could the case be more hopeless, the subjects more 
helpless, deprived as they were of the means of reducing the 
debt? And as is always the case, with crime or poverty, 
the children suffered. The prison, also, like an ugly dream 
has passed away with the shadow of the night. 

Truly, as Dr. Channing says: ‘He shows that life in 
its rudest form, may wear a tragic grandeur; that midst 


' follies and excesses, oe laughter or scorn, the moral 
~ feelings do not who 


y die, and that the haunts of the black- 


y 
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est crime ate suimeunies liguccu up vy Lue presence and in- 
fluence of the noblest souls.” 

Although her story does not bear directly upon the sub- 
ject in hand, let me in clesing say something of little “Nell,” 
the best loved of all Dickens’ children. eee 

She is the one bright object in the “Old Curiosity Shop;” 
the brighter from contrast with the old dingy room. To- 
gether she and the old man leave, to eseape from “Quilp,” 
and wander away-over the green meadows, by the running 
streams, and past pleasant farm houses. Through it all, 


little “Nell” is the protector and care-taker. 


At last worn out by fatigue, exposure, and a burden too 
great tor her years, she fell asleep—that long, quiet sleep 
we call death. | 

As one reads her lovely story, one understands how real 
this child of fancy must have become to its creator, and how 
he wept at her death. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Ye Palmetto Press. 


N these days of vast editions, machine made articles and. 
enormous fortunes, occasionally we step aside intoa 
quiet corner and find some artistic soul who works for 

the love of the work and the- beauty it brings into the 
world. Sueh is the case with the founder of the Palmetto — 
Press at Aiken, South Carolina. There in the quiet little 
town among its sand hills and scrub oaks came a native of 
Hartford, Connecticut twenty years ago. Mr. W. L. Wash- 


burn, the junior editor of the Aiken Journal and Review, | 
learned the art of printing by publishing an amateur news- 


paper. Last summer while looking over some Rwoycroft 
work he was seized with a desire to attempt something of 
the kind himself. With only the facilities to be found in a 
country printing office, he hazarded asmall edition of Theo- 
dore O’Hare’s “Bivouac of the Dead.” This little booklet 
is bound in Whatman paper lettered in red, while the 
title page is printed in black and red. Mr. Washburn is 
self-taught, never having been in a bindery, his work in | 
this line has been directed entirely through text books. He 
sets his own type, and in fact attends to the entire process 
of the book making himself. 
~The next venture from the Palmetto Press was, also, 
its first bound volume, “Sonnets from the Portugese,’ by 
Mrs. Browning. ‘These sonnets were printed on Ruysdeal 
paper and limited to one hundred and fifty copies. A small 
edition of ten copies was done on Whatman paper with 
initial letters alluminated by hand. | 
This edition had all been sold before publication. ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,” with special designs for the edition by 
Miss Annie T. Coleock, of Charleston, is one product of 
the press, which should be of special interest to South Caro- 
linians who are familiar with Miss Colcock’s artistic work. 
The Palmetto Press does not expect to make a fortune 
out of its publications, in fact Mr. Washburn puts all the 
profits from his work in this direction in making it better 
and better. At present the press is at work on another 
book which will be ornamented by design made for it by 
Miss Annie T. Colcock and Miss Sabina Elliott Wells, both 
enthusiastic young artists in Charleston. | | | 
The Palmetto Press has already aroused interest in its 
work in the South. Only the best English and Holland 
hand-made papers are used in the making of its books, and 


in future all its editions will be limited to one hundred 


copies. Mr. Washburn has taken as his model for the per- 
fect book maker, Wm. Morris, the great English book 
maker, and it is to be hoped that he will receive the hearti- 
est encouragement from the people in whose midst he has 
brought one of the most refining and ennobling elements of 
culture, | 
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Club Column. 
MANAGER. MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


All Clubs in the State are invited to send’notes to this department which 
will be continued monthly. 


Mid-Winter Entertainment of the City Union of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Charleston, S. C. | 
| A om the day has arrived and passed, when the Club 


women of Charleston lay aside the graver responsi- 
bilities of Club.work, to unite in the pleasure of social 
intercourse. The true spirit of the Club is always inclusive, 
and the program of the mid-winter meeting is always one 
which interests not only the Club woman, but her friends. 

The Executive Committee, composed of the presidents 
of and a delegate from each Club, gave a most potent demon- 
stration of the harmony existing in the organization by se- 
lecting a musical program, music being the one common 
element which has the power to link all existence in one 
complete whole. 

W hile the Committee can congratulate itself upon thus 
happily finding a ‘dominant seventh” in interest, it is a 
matter of still more importance that they should have 
- ees so able an exponent of the musical idea as Miss God- 

d, to take not only charge of the evening, but to make up 
the entire musical program, and to present it in a charm- 
- ingly, original way. Miss Godard selected as the subject of 
her theme, ‘Modern Musicians,” and turning the leaves of 
the book of Time, she found the Genesis of Modern Music, 
in the 15th and 16th Century, in the Netherlands among the 
~Monks. From this date she traced most. interestingly and 

accurately the development ot the various schools of music, 
introducing from time to time musical artists of our City, 
who interpreted the style of the Apostles of these schools to 
a delightful audience. Miss Smith rendered a composition 
of Bach, illustrating fugue. Miss Follin gave a vocal num- 
ber (Somnambula) from Italian Opera. Mrs. Reneker illus- 
trated Beethoven. Mrs. Wickenberg rendered most beauti- 
fully to Mrs. James Simons’ exquisite accompaniment, 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” illustrating the Oratorio. 
Miss Godard next took up the Romantic school, and a com- 
Seg of Schuman was given as an illustration by Miss 
artin. Another.of Mendlessobn, by Miss Vernou. Prof. 
Saul was most aptly chosen to illustrate the thrilling music 
of Wagener. Miss Brindsden gave the vocal selection of 
T. Schaikowsky, illustrating the Russian school. Miss Ver- 
non illustrated Greig. Miss Bulow gave Macdowell’s “The 
Sea.” Mr. Locke’s rendering of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” 
was very fine. Miss Valk illustrated the French school of 
music, and this number ended the illustrations and an eve. 


ning which will long be remembered by the Club women 


aud their friends. 


._ It is impossible in a brief account of this very delight- 
ful entertainment, to do anything like justice to either the 
accomplished leader, or the artists who interpreted these 
master minds. The only tribute that we can lay at their 


feet is to say, that we breathed in the fresh, pure air of the. 


best we have in music. —Ipa M. LINING. 


S. C. Kindergarten Association. 

HE spread of the Kindergarten movement, during the 
last two decades,” says Hamilton W. Mabie, “has 
been in many ways the most significant and promising 

fact in the educational life of the country.”” It was with a 
similar thought in the mind of the President of the 8. C. 
Kindergarten Association that six educational afternoons 


were decided upon. A general survey of the tenden- 
vies of modern education; Dickens as an exponent of 
modern thought in education; Music, its growth, theoreti- 
cally and practically; Principles and Practices of the Kinder- 
garten; Art, as holding a prominent place in the world of ed- 
ucation; and Women in Educetion, were the subjects chosen. 
‘The object hoped for in the selection of these subjects, was 
to awaken interest and to stimulate inquiry into the influ- 
which have been steadily working towards broader views 
regarding the early education of little children. | 

The introductory talk embraced a comparison of ideas, 
between beliefs ancient and modern, taking a cursory view | 
of the old monastic institutional life and showing that those 
so connected were the only class who enjoyed the privileges 
of education. a 

Extracts from thepen of James L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
author of “Dickens as an Educator,” were read at the second 
talk, emphasising the noble tribute paid to kindefgarten 
principles by Dickens, tollowed by sketches of child lifé from 
Dicken’s own works. | 

In the afternoon devoted to music, an able and inter- 


esting paper was read, proving that even in semi-barbaric 


ages a musical evolution can be traced, and examples illus- 
trative of the compositions of the earliest masters were 
treated vocally and instrumentally with very pleasing effect. 

Along the lines of development, an educational system 
based upon Froebel’s phylosophy, was the subject matter of 
the fourth talk, and after some remarks clearly put, explan- 
atory of the theoretrical side of the kindergarten, the im- 
portance was dwelt upon, of providing a proper training, in 
order to become proficient in this system of education, that 
the best methods may be applied, wisely and reverently, to 
the activities and needs of little children. A happy rendi- 
tion of some kindergarten songs, was a pleasing feature of 
this talk. 

The art afternoon passed oft with equal success in es- 
tablishing many convincing proofs of the progress of stu- 
dents showing conclusively the slopes gained by follow- 
ing the methods employed at present. The samples of work 
in private classes and in the public schools of the city done 
by students of varying ages, made a full and interesting ex- 
hibiiton. | | 

The summing up of all subjects and a broad outlook 
on many phases of modern education was embodied in the 
paper read at the last meeting, entitled “Women iu Edu- 
cation.” 

Starting with a glimpse of the character of women as 
apprehended in by gone ages, statements were made concern- 
ing the development of educational advantages for women. 

This address was a fitting ending to the serles, giving 
as it did a glimpse of educational development through the 
past to the present and embracing all lines from kindergar- 
ten to university—Sophie G. Rose. | 


Rock Hill. 
HROUGH the efforts of the State Chairman of the Mu- 
sical Department a Musical Club has been formed in 
Rock Hill and has applied for membership in the S. 
C. Federation of Women’s Clubs. The club has twenty 
members and has elected the following officers : 
President, Mrs. H. B. Buist. 
Fist Vice-President, Mrs. W. Steel. 
- Second Vice-President, Mrs. B. Fewell. 
Secretary, Miss Willie Bays. 
Treasuaer, Miss Hattie Banks. | 
- Musical Directors, Miss Jeannie Sprunt and Mrs, W, 
B. Strong. | 
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Johnstons. | 


N Friday afternoon, February 8th, eleven ladies gath- 
ered at the home of Mrs. Jas. H. White, to meet Miss 
Louisa B. Poppenheim, of Charleston, 8. C., the Pres- 

ident of the South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Only a brief time was given for the call of the meeting, but 
the few who were present were so infatuated with the ease 
and grace of Miss Poppenheim’s explanation of Women’s 
Clubs and their various works, that when the question 
came: Shall we organize? not a dissenting voice was heard 
and without delay Miss Poppenheim was chosen chairman 
and Mrs. Jas. H. White, temporary secretary. The com- 
mittee on Constitution and By Laws was composed of Miss 
A. 8S. Arnold, chairman, and Mrs. L. C. Latimer and Mrs. 
M. A. Huiet three of our most gifted teachers. One dozen 
names were enrolled as charter members. Mrs. J. D. Hid- 
son was appointed chairman for the next meeting, which 


was to be held by special invitation at the residence of Mrs. | 


Dr. 8. G. Mobley the following Friday, when officers were 
to be elected and the program committee appointed, also, 
the adoption of the constitution and by laws. At this meet- 


ing three new members were enrolled and the following 


Miss. A. S. Arnold, president. 

Mrs. P. N. Lott, vice-president. 

Miss Ella Mobley, recording secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Marie Coleman, corresponding secretery. 

Mrs. Jas. H. White, Miss Ersil Ellis and Mrs. Lucus 
Walker were appointed as program committee. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted, and our name is the 
“New Century Club” of Johnston. With a few other remarks 
the meeting adjourned to meet two weeks hence at Mrs. 
Jas. H. White’s, when regular work would be entered 
upon. | | 
Women’s clubs their origin and its many branches will 
be discussed as a beginning for club work. We feel sure 


that our club will live and thrive luxuriautly, having for its 


head such a woman of tact, intellect and character as Miss 


A.8. Arnold to carry us forward. 


Mrs. Jas. H. WHite. 


Chester. 


HE CHESTER ART CLUB gave an exhibition of their 
work for the past year on February 14 and 15. The 
club secured a room in a desirable part of the city and 

had it most attractively and artistically dressed with palms 
and decorations. A small admission fee was charged and 
dainty refreshments were served to all visitors. Several 
members of the club acted as hostesses giving the occasion 
the air of a social function. The room was open all after- 
noon until 10 p. m., giving everybody a chance to attend.., 

The work displayed was most creditable and was really 
remarkable for so young aclub. The exhibits consisted of 
paintings in oil and water color, several still life pieces; 
china painting, black and white embroidery and some ex- 
quisite pieces of Battenberg. 

Among the members contributirig were: Mrs. J. M. 
Brice, Mrs 8. M. Jones, Mrs. C. C. Edwards, Mrs. J. W. 
Means, Mrs. Paul Hemphill, Mrs. E. P. Moore, Miss Elzie 
Brandt, Miss Rhea Wachtel, Miss Annie Hardin and Miss 
Marion Leckie. 


. The club deserves great credit for the success of this 
undertaking, and it is to be hoped they will soon give 
another exhibit, | Raza W, 


spirit of the day. ‘ 


Spantanburg. 


'{/\VER THE TEA CUPS CLUB,” of Spartanburg, 8. 
C., have met every second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month since October last. | 

Science of Today, History of Yesterday Literature of all 
Times, has engaged our attention as planned in our year 
book. The members have given better prepared papers 
than ever before in history of club. The discussions have © 
been animated, and very generally entered upon by mem- 
bership. The fifth Tuesday in January we enjoyed a lec- 
ture from Prof. D. D. Wallace, of Wofford college, this was 
followed by a social hour at -the beautiful home of Mrs. 

Walter 8. Montgomery, provided by committee on enter- 

tainment, Mrs. Charbonneier, chairman. ; 


ONE OF TEA CUPS. 


Daughters of the Confederacy. 


JHE committee appointed for the revision of the consti- 
tution of the South Carolina Division U. D. C. will 
meet in Columbia during the Reunion of the Confed- © 


erate veterans there. Any chapters wishing to send sug- 


gestions to this committee in regard to the proposed revis- — 
ion of the division constitution are requested to do so by 
April 15th. 

All communications on this subject should be addressed 


to the chairman of this committee, Miss Mary B. Poppen- 


heim, Charleston, 8. C. : 


THE DIXIE CHAPTER, of Anderson, celebrated the 


19th of January with most appropriate ceremonies. 
The artistic programs for the occasion were in the 
‘Phe Keystone” has received one of 

these programs, which is printed in red with a Confederate 
battle flag on the cover and is a most attractive souvenier. 
This Chapter has bought one hundred of the Davis 
Mounment bottons which they do not intend to resell, but 
they propose to give them to the children of certain grades 
in their city schools as souveniers on their celebration of 


_ Mr. Davis’ birthday on June 3rd. The Dixie Chapter is 


full of vim and enthusiasm for the work they have in hand. 


Confederate Calendars. 


S the demand has been so great for the Confederate 
Calendars and the committee received so many re- 
quests to get out an extra edition they decided to do 

so.. The edition of one thousand is now ready. 


Mrs. RoBErt VAWTER, 
Chairman Confederate Calendar, 
Richmond, Va, | 


~_W.S. COPLESTON_” 

DYER AND CLEANER, | 

Country Orders Solicited. All Work Guaranteed. 
298 KING STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


GENTRE MARKET. | 


Fresh Fish and Smoked Fish a Specialty. 


| EDWARD STENKEN. 
Gordon Telephone 1075. 


Bell ‘Phone 4611. 
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Honorary Societies Among Women. 


OWEVER much one may criticize and discuss the ap- 
propriations and advisability; the necessity or useful- 
ness of Honorary Societies organized among Ameri- 

can Women, there is not onewomen in a thousand who does 
not listen with interest when the histories of these organization 
come up for recital. In is not my purpose in this sketch to un- 
dertake an account of all the numerous Honorary and Patri- 
otic Societies which have sprung up among us in the last 
decade, for that would be too big a task for so weak a pen, 
but I shall try to give a brief outline of two purely Honorary 
- Societies among American Women. Those two whose 

membership implies no obligation other than an enrollment, 
a fee and a badge. : 


Of these societies the one which possibly may be desig- 
nated as most ambitious is “The Order of the Crown.” 


This association of American Women was organized | 


about two years ago by Miss Farnsworth of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Eligibility tc its rank demands that one shall either 
belong to the Society of Colonial Dames, or be a member of 
the Mayflower Society. ee 


Having acquired this recognition, the applicant must 
rove her descent from some sovereign of either England, 
eland, Scotland or Germany. It was intended by the or- 
ganizer that State Associations should be developed when 
twelve women in a State should have qualified for member- 


ship in the General Association. New York has already 


more than this requwed number, while South Carolina has 
only one member enrolled. However, so far there have 
been few if any State organizations formed, and in conse- 
quence the society may be designated asa National Asso- 
ciation. 

The fee of ten dollars is a life membership fee and en- 
rolls the member permanently. 


The badge is one of especial beauty. It consists of a 
Victorian bow of light-blue and white ribbon, from which 
is suspended a St. Andrew’s Cross in blue enamel, the cross 
being surmounted by a gold crown. In the center of the 
cross is a fleur-de-lis, and around this is the motto of the As- 
sociation selected from one of the celebrated odes of. Horace, 
—“atavis edite regibus.” | 

At the annual meeting of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution held in Washington in February, 1900, 
there were only three of these badges worn; one by Mrs. 
Horace Dyer, of Vermont; one by ies: Roebling, of New 


York and one by Mrs. Francis Mather Jones, of South. 


Carolina. 


Each badge is numbered, and as membership into the 


society is attained by invitation this numbering is very in- 
teresting. In the case of South Carolina, she has one mem- 
ber of this association, Mrs. ¥. M. Jones, of Charleston, 
whose number in the order is twenty-six and who enters 


the Association through her descent from Queen Margaret 


| Closely connected with the “Order of the Crown,” is 
another honorary society, “The Order of Descendents of 


the Colonial Governors.” Miss Mary C. Richardson, of 
Covington, Kentucky, is the founder of this association, 
whose qualifications for membership are apparent from its 
name. Its organization is based on very much the same 
lines as that of the “Order of the Crown.” The member. 
ship fee in this case, however, is only one dollar, and the 
badge is not so elaborate in design as that of the “Order of 
the Crown.” 


These two societies are avowedly honorary and hold a 
place in the long list of recent organizations of women 
which is most unique. In a world so full of diversified 
tastes and aspirations it is necessary that there should be 
many channels through which these diverging streams could 
flow. To some women pride of birth is necessary for their 
general social equipment; to others, elaborate material dis- 
play, while to others still personal adulation is the prime 
factor in their life’s campaign. Generally speaking it is the 
demands of one’s community, which abnormally develops 
any one of these requirements in life’s equipment for social 
success. | 

If one does not desire for one’s self these special dis- 
tinctions, which are historical markers at least, why should 
one condemn the acquisition of them by others as the 
American. 

Do we not boast of our personal liberty as the special 
prorogative of an American citizen and can we not all of us 
lay down lines of caste for ourselves. | 

In a monarchical government, royal favor decides the 


social position one must occupy, and thus a uniform stand- 


ard of society is inaugurated, but here in our Republic we 
have the precious right of deciding each for himself what 
shall be his standard of social recognition, and surely man- 
kind will all agree that whatever tends to broaden one’s 
sympathies, soften one’s manners, widens one’s mental hori- 


zon and promotes one’s interest in those sacial graces which 
add that fragrance to life which is its most illusive charm, is 
desirable. 


Fine Teas, Coffees 


Have you ried C. D. KENNY co’s and Pure Sugars? 


Our Java, Mocha, Laguayra, Maracaibo, Santos and Fine Rio Coffees care- 
fully selected and roasted. 


Our Moyuni, Gunpowder, Imperial, Young Hyson, Form@sa, Oolong, Eng- 
lish Breakfast, Ceylon and [ndia Teas, the finest imported. 
Coffees eo for Drip Coffee. Sugars at cost. 
Bell ’Phone 6122 Gordon ’Phone 1154. 


For sale only by C. D. KENNY CO. 
281 King Street, Charleston, S. C. 


We Olde Golonial Mntiques. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION of very Rare, Quaint and Odd Old Pieces of Eng- 
lish and Freoch Furniture, Brass Andirons, Fenders, Ye Olde Delft, Bric-a-Brac, 
etc., formerly brought tothis country by Ye Olde Colonial Settlers. 


FOR SALE BY | 
W. J. O°’HAGAN, 
Collector for 22 years of Everything Pertaining to the Colonial Period, 
No, QUEEN STREET, CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


Next East of Old Huguenot Church. 


N.-B.—Lovers of the Antique should embrace this Opportunity and Secure these 
Rare Old Bits, as Colonial Antiques are almost extinct. 


ROWLA ND Dyeing and Cleaning Work 


173 King St., Charleston, S. C. 


DYEING AND CLEANING OF GENTLEMEN’S SUITS, LADIES’ 
URESSES. OLD OSTRICH FEATHER DYLING, CLEAN- 
ING AND CURLING A SPECIALTY. 


The only house in the city using the latest Antiseptic methods of cleaning 
and dyeing, Namely: RESORCINE, CAMPHENE, ALPHA and BETA-NAPTHOL 
Steam processes. GIVE Us A TRIAL, : | . 


CHAS. 


CANARY BIRDS, CAGES AND BASKETS, 
GOLD FISH, GLOBES AND AQUARIUMS, Choice Fruits 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. - 


242 KING Yen STREET, 
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PALMS, FERNS, SEEDS, BULBS, ETC. 
BELL AND GORDON ’PHONES 
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Book Reviews. 


ROBABLY the most talked of book to-day is ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters.’”’ One reason for its notoriety is the fact that the letters are 
ublished anonomously, and no one has yet been able to spot the author’s 
eng & There is a wild field for speculation in this direction as there is no 
clue whatever in name, date or locality. These 86 letters tell the love of a 
high strung passionate woman,—its beginning, its height, and its tragedy. 
The letters written after the misunderstanding were kept and sent to her 
lover after her death. All of the letters show the woman’s very soul, and 
she seems to have put her very life in them—her love was all! Did she 
really live and feel this passion, this faithful love that she held even until 


death? Was sheareality? Or has some one had the power to put such 


imaginary feelings into words. They are real letters, simple, natural, and 
full of being. These letters, every one teeming with life, and wonderfully 
expressed, will always stand as a partof English Literature. (Cloth, $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York.) vo | 


ESSONS IN LOVE,” by Katrinka Trask, collection of short. 


_j stories having as their theme Love in its various phases. The stories 
are weli told and are full of surprises. In every case woman is shown to good 
advantage, and some of the incidents are very original. The title appeals 


especially to men—men of all ages. At sight of the book, they immediately | 


want to be master of its contents. It is a question whether one really gains 
any experience from these stories, but one certainly ee entertainment from 
them. (Cloth, $1.25. Harper and Brothers, New York,) \ 


((T\ EVIL TALES,” by Virginia Frazer Boyle, is an interesting collection 

of short stories about the Southern negro. ‘The introduction gives a 
most pictureque setting, and the illustrations by A. B. Frost add to the charm 
of the book. The tales are full of negro superstitions, told in a weird, fap- 
tastic way, and the dialect is always well given. The coverand title are ver 
suggestive. (Cloth, $1.50. Harper’s Brothers, New Yorks) 


_ ff MALKS ON PEDAGOGICS,” by Francis W. Parker, is a book that | 


appeals to all interested in education. The title seems to imply that 
it is a teacher’s book, but although intended for teachers and their work, all 
mothers, and those anxious for progress and the development of the individual, 
will find pleasure.and gain in reading this volume. ‘The child is treated as 
an individual, and Professor Parker has given great care and thought to 
every detail of his development, from his earliest youth through his college 
days. This book should be in the hands of every mother and teacher. Pro- 
fessor Parker’s work in the Chicago Institute proves that his theories are 
practical in their workings. (HE. L. Kellogg-& Co., New York.) 


S«M7OHE LITERARY ERA,” published by Henry T. Coates & Co., Phil- 


adelphia, beginning with 1901, has greatly increased its size and 
scope. Besides naming and describing new books a they appear, in the 
future it will contain a number of important departments, each with a com- 
petent director. Among the interesting articles in January number are 
‘CWriting for Periodicals,’ by John Gilmer Speed, and Unnoticed In- 
dustry,’’ by Uwen Wister. ‘lhe Department of History and Genealogy is of 
great value. (Subscription, $1.00 per year.) 


‘'7\ICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR,”’ by James L. Hughes, shows us 

Dickens in a new light—the greatest educational reformer that Eng- 
land has produced. In these pages. we find him an exponent of the Kinder- 
garten and the close student of childhood. The author gives us many pass- 
ages from his various works and shows us just where Dickens directs the 
attention of society to its public institution,—its orphan asylums and its poor- 
houses—where hedeplores the habit of terrorizing children, and the use of 
corporal punishment. This book is not only of value to parents and teachers, 
but is extremely interesting to the admirers of Dickens and to the student of 
social reforms, (Cloth, $1.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York.) © 


A’ lovers of the beautiful in book binding will be interested to know 
that they can obtain real gems from the Palmetto Prese, in Aiken, 8S. C. 
We are in receipt of two of their leaflets, ‘‘The Prospect,’ by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with border and initial by Mr. Schiller, and ‘‘The Twenty-Third 
Psalm,’’ with initial designed by the same artist. These leaflets are printed 
in two colors on Whatman hand-made paper 5x7 inches, and the initials are 
illuminated in water colors; they may be framed or used as book marks. 165 
cents each. | 
We also acknowledge ‘‘Bivouc of the Dead,’’ by Theodore O’Hara 
which is beautifully gotten up, printed on Whatman, the title page in red 
and black. The cover is white with gold lettering and is stitched-with silk. 
This edition is limited to 250 copies. ‘‘The Blessed Damozel’’ is the choice 
production. The original title page and initial are designed especially for 
this edition by Miss A. T. Coleock, of Charieston. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure of the picture. This edition beautifully bound in white and 
gold is limited to 100 copies,.in antique vellum paper, wrapper illuminated 
$1.00, and 400 copies, plain, 50 cents. (The Palmetto Press, Aiken, 8. C.) 


y's of the most interesting books of the season is ‘‘Shakespeare in Music,”’ 

by Louis C. Elson, a musical authority, and one quite competent to 
handle so difficult a subject. The author tells us in a most popular way how 
closely the great poet allied himself to Music—realizing that there exists a 


bond between Poetry and Music. He gives many instances where Shakes- 
peare mentions musical instruments, showing his, technical knowledge of 
Music, his introduction of dances and dance music, his use of drinking songs, 
Scottish melodies, ballads, and serenades. An interesting point is made of 
his portrayal of madness by means of Music. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains many of the original musical‘*selections. To make the 
matter clear the author gives the passages referred to in order to preserve a 
sequence of thought. After reading this volume, we are impressed with the 
fact that Shakespeare was an inspiration to the musician, and that he con- 
tributed to the development of orchestral and operatic Music, and that he not 
only ‘‘loved the art, he understood it and he most perfectly voiced its beau- 
ties to the world.”” This will certainly appeal to all lovers of Shakespeare, 
and to all musicians. (Cloth, $2.00. L.C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass. ) 
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BING! 


L 
OUR PRICES WeAT-LOG FREE 


‘ag. 
WROUGHT IRO 
WORK. | 


HEADQUARTERS 
EASTMAN’S 


DEVELOPING 


Z. IN 
for a= | PRINTING 


R. ACHURCH—King opposite Hasell St. 


| PORE FOOD PRODUCTS ARE ESSRN- 
TIAL PERPEC? HEALTH,” 


| The Bigelow Wire Fly Killer is essen- 
| tial to comfort and cleanliness, in the homes. 
aqme 6t kills but does not crush the fly. No soil- 
Mewes, ing the most delicately tinted wall or paper. 

|  ‘estimoniuls from thousands of housekee 
ers and Doctors who say they would not be 
PATENTED JAN. 8, 1895. _ without the Fly Killer. 

Sold by the Hardware, Crockery, House-Furnishing Stores. See that 
your dealer keeps them, or send 15 cents one will be mailed to your address. 


J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer 


WORCESTER MASS. 


EASTMAN KODAK ACENCY 
F. MELCHERS & BRO., 


367 KING ST. - CHARLESTON, 8. 


Pocket Folding, Bull’s Eye, Bullet 
Cartridge Kodaks, (with 
Kodak and rhoto etc. Bromide 
Enlarging from Films. | 


\ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
DOW WIRE WORKS CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. U.S.A. 
4 
ae 
= 
MALL, MAYNARD & CO. have just issued another of their attractive 
Beacon Biographies—‘] homos Jetferson,’’ by Thomas E. Watson. The . 
life of this grand man (Framer of the Declaration of Independence, Father [qe 
of Democracy, Founder of University of Virginia, and Sage of Monticello,) ‘fa — | | 
is told in a most delightful way. As the author says: ‘He is interesting 
from every point of view—one of the few whom the greed for gold never \ 
soiled; one of the few who, from first to last, worked for country and for 
fellow-man.’’ His whole life reads like a romance, and yet we have abund- 
| ant proof that what we read is founded on facts. Let us all see to it that | 
| ‘Thomas Jefferson’’ has a proper place among the herves of onr South. ‘The | 
frontispiece portrait is from an original crayon drawing made by Lt. Mernin 
in 1800, now owned by Jobn OC. Bancroft. of Boston. (Cloth, 75 cents. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 
| 
| 
SS | 
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The Lakewood Club, $1.00 
The S. D. & G. Highest Quality, $1. 50 
The S. D. & G. Special Hand Made, 


$2.00 and $2 oO 
The A. i. Findlay Clubs, $2. 00 and $2. 50 


New Eureka, Al Black, Henley, Silvertown and 
all leading makes of Balls. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY GALES, 


302 and 304 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


aN Breeding Belgian Hares is more profitable 


| 

| than chickens, and more easily carried on. 
The meat is delicious, the fur is valuable, and 

there is a great demand for breeders by per- 

rH) | sons who desire to go to raising them. 

¥ = between the ordinary kind 


and $16.00 will buy a fine bred Doe, who fizat 
: litter of you ill more than repay the original 


investment. 


| Design sec $33.00 will buy two Bred Does, and a fine 


Buck, all unrelated. 


Berger's have a boldness of detail exclusively their own. 


|| They are the deepest stamped, the most artistic. They are $12.00 will buy a handsome pair of youngsters. 
weer and wear disastrous All our stock is thoroughbred and pedigreed. 


to other Ceiling Material. 


Send for our free circulars, also circular “How to 
Write for our Booklet 


make $600.00 per year raising Belgian Hares.” It 
oA New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ‘tis free. | is a business particularly adapted to women. | 


LAWNDALE BELGIAN HARE CO. 


G. GLOWE 
ATLANTA, 6A. CANTON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE KERRISON DRY GOODS CO. 


For Fancy and Ppomestic Pry (Goods, 
80 AND 82 HASELL STREET. 
““CHARLESTON’S LEADERS.”’ 


We ofter our Store 


AS HEADQUARTERS 


For the State Federation of Well-dressed Men and Boys. The correct 
clothes are here. Good styles, good materials, and fair prices always. 
Hats and furnishings as the newest, fashions dictate. 


BENTSCHNBR @ VISANSKA, 
Corner King and Hasell Streets. 


A. O. BARBOT & SON, 


PHARAKACISTS, 
54 BROAD STREET. PHONE 429. 


PRESCRIPTIONS COMPOUNDED BY REGISTERED GRADUATES 
OF PHARMACY. 
Open daily 6.30 a, m, to 9 30 p. m. ? o 
Sundays—8.30 a, m. to2 p. m., 5 p, m. to 8,30 p. m. 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Converse Gollege, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Classical, Scientific, Literary, 
Elective and Graduate Courses, 
Music, Art, Expression, Business 
Courses. 


Large Resources, Modern Buildings, Complete Plant. 
Elegant appointments in Rooms, Laboratories, Gym- 
nasium, Library, Halls, Electric Lights, Etc. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH 


voluntarily commended by 


Charleston, 8S. C. 


N.Y. City. Write fur catalogue to | 
PRESIDENT WILSON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. OC. 


“DEXTER MATTRESS” 
Prick DELIVERED, $12.50. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, if your dealer will not supply it 
order direct from us. | aa 


DEXTER BROOM AND MATTRESS CO., 
Pruzer, S. C. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, and Stains all Shades for Premature Grey 
Hairs, 60c. to $3.00. Best Hair Tonics, Safe Depilatory Powders, Manicure Powders 
and Salves, Massage Creams and Brushes, Cutis Vera positively removes Freckles 
and Moth, 25c., 5uc., $3.00. Rupperts’ Face Bleach, Grey Switches, Waves and 
Bangs, Switches made of Combings, Switches, from $1.50 to $10,00, Wigs of short 
and long hair for sale, made to order, and hire. Theatrical Wigs. Beards, etc., for 


hire, Eye-brow pencils, Bouges, etc,, Shell Pompadour, Side and Back Com , In- 
visible Nets and Hair?in. bs, In 


RELIABLE HOUSE. 
Orders Expressed and Mailed on Receipt of Price, 


MISS M. GRAVELL, No. 318 King St., Charleston, S. C. 


BEST oF WoRK. 


Mention this Paper, 


“State Board of Health,” of 
South Carolina, and by “American Journal of Health,” of 


SHOPPING MADE EASY. 


‘MRS. HENRY WARD, of Philadelphia, has opened a purchasing 


agency in that eity. 


The peecmone of Clothing for Men, Women and Children and all Household 
Goods will be in her line, In all cases, where time will permit, she offers to send 
cusps of Dress Goods, Ribbons, etc. 


, RS. WARD contracts to buy and forward promptly at store prices, all or- | 
ders with which she may be favored. 


This mode enables pa at a distince to comfortablv shop, without the 
expense and discomfort of trave] and with no addition to the cost 


‘heat oe and birthday presents will be carefully selected and forwarded as 


red, 
Small or large orders are earnestly solicted. No money need be sent in 
advauce, Please address, 


MRS. HENRY WARD, | 
459 West Bringhurst Street, 
GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


With the simple, perfect, 
self-regulatin 


Thousands fo successful 
operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percentage 


priced | NCUBATOR 


Hatcher made. 


‘The Wooden. Hen, 
the most efficient Incubator for raising poultry 
on @ small scale ever invented. A _ perfect 
Hatcher — automatic, self-regulating, tbor- 
on. constructed, fully guaranteed, 50 egg 
capacity. Catalogs free. 


Patentee and Sole 
114-122 8S. 6th St., Quincy, : 


ULTRY <=, READ THESE PRICES 


48 
« » ‘4 ‘ate 60 150 4.0 


Other widths in proportion. 
TING Dow Wire Works Co.,Louisville,Ky. 


—BUTCHER— 


COR. RUTLEDGE AVENUE AND CANNON STREET, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Goods Delivered Free to any part of the City. 


TELEPHONES—Gordon 1083. Bell 273. 


put in a Hat 


The Hat I t otector on the oppose 
side from which the pin is inserted, causes the Pin 
point to come in contact with the funnel shaped 
sides of the Protector, and going through the same hole 
every time, makes but one hole in the Hat. 10 cents 
each, Postage paid, 
THE HAT PROTECTOR CoO,, 
5626 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


LOOKING FOR SUCCESS? 


then you can’t afford to look anything but 
successful—We can help you always with the 
right sort of Clothes, Hats, or Furnishings— 
Taking it all in all, you'll find that your doll- 
ars will count largest here. 


J. L. DAVID & BRO. 
S. W. Corner King & Wentworth Sts. 


C. HICKEY, 
GILDER AND Glasses, Engravings, 
PICTURE FRAMER, 


Platinums and 
309 BING STREET. 


Photographs, 
PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
RE-GILDING A SPECIALTY. 
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VIEL TI, 
BORN AND EDUCATED NEAR PARIS (FRANCE) IS TEACHING 
BESIDES FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Which she acquired at Madrid, Spain. 
CLASSES AND Private Lessons AT HER RESIDENCE. 
MILLS HOUSE, ROOM No. 7. 


OCULIST PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


[,. A. Rosenthal, 


OPTICIAN 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


270 Kina STREET, | 
CHARLESTON, S- C. 


Mr. H. W. Locurey, 
ASSISTANT. 


LOUIS COHEN & CO., 


282 and 234 KING STREET, 
CHARLESTON, S. Cc. 


Dealers in Dry Goods, Fancy Goods 
and Notions. 


Skirts, Shirt-Waists and Wrap- 
pers, 


Headquarters for Carpets, Rugs, Oil 
Cloths, Matting, Window Shades and 
Upholstery Goods. 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 
A SPECIALTY. 


There can be only ONE BEST 
the others are unfortunate. Our 
Store is the BEST place to buy any 


Article you wish in the Fancy 
Grocery Line. 


THE TEA POT. 


~ 


323 KING STREET. 
——Agents for—— 


SOROSIS SHOES. 
For CHARLESTON, S. C. AND VICINITY. 1) 


G. AIMAR & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUFACTORERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 


Southern Office 
FISK TEACHER'S AGENCIES, 
1505 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Correspondence with Employers is Invited. 
Registration Forms Sent to Teachers on Application. 
No Chrage for Services to | Employers. 


Ladies’ Tailor Made Suits, Separate 


RESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, © 


Guarantees 


COLUMBIA, C. 
1. Close attention to the individual student. 
2. High and extensive courses of study. 
3. Home-like arrangements and surroundings. 
4. Special care of bodily health and development. 
5. Best religious and social environment. 


ROBT. P. PELL, President, 
Columbia, 


LIMESTONE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Founded 14s. 


The Next Session Begins September 19, 1900, GAFFNEY. S. C. 


Limestone College, a high grade institution of miele invites the patronage 
of the Southern people on the ground of its high standard, which is the equal of 
that of any college in the United States, whether for men or for women, its thor- 
ongh instruction, which is given by alarge and able Faculty, using university 
methods, and its persistent and successful endeavor to develop in its students the 
high: st culture, combined w'th refinement of manners and elevation of character. 
The institution possesses a location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness in 
the entire South buildings thoroughly equipped for college work, a splendid 
library, excellen. laboratories, and all the material accessories of study, The 
college invites inspection of all these advantages. But the emphasis is laid upon 
the WORK DONE. Full literary. scientific, musical and artistic courses, Be- 
sides the degree of A. B., the aon of A. M. is given for advanced graduate 
work. THE WINNIE DAVIS SCHOOL OF HISTORY, endorsed by all the great 
leaders of the South, by the Legislature of South Carolina, the islature of 
Maryland, and the great Confederate Reunion at Louisville, gives elaborate in- 
struction in Southern History and Southern Literature, For further information, 
apply to Capt. H. P. Griffith, Senior Professor, or to the President. 


LEE DAVIS LODGE, A. M., Ph. D. 
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JOHN McALISTER, 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 


157 MEETING STREET, 
LIVERY STABLE, 155 Meeting St. 


CALL TELEPHONE 346. 
LENGNIGK BOOK AND STATIONERY GO. 
Wholesale and Retail Headquarters for 


Sehool Supplies, Stationery, Books, 


TOYS, FANCY GOODS, 


969 KING STREET, Lee CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


MISS E. LEONHARDT, 
Hirt Ombroidery Htore, 


205 King Street, - Charleston, Ss. C. 


™OR 3 two-cent stamps, 
the P. Graham Co., 714- 
716 East 66th St., Chicago, 
will send you sample tube of 
the most exquisite, pleasingly 
satisfying Tooth Paste ever 
brought to your notice. 


“Supreme” is the name of the preparation and 
it zs supreme. It’s made for discerning people. 
“".PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS.*.’ 
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EYE | | SPECTACLES W hen You 
KILT SUITS, 
— DRESS SUITS, 


SCHOOL SUITS, 
REEFERS, 

@ @ overcoats, 
HATS AND CAPS. 


JAMES ALLAN & GO., 
285 King Street, = Charleston, S. C. 


ee EYES EXAMINED BY THE LATEST METHODS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CHARLESTON, 8. OC. 


Hirsch-Israel Compan 


Is YOUR | 
OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. ¥O UR FACE roRTUNE! | 
- FIPTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1900. THROW AWAY COSMETICS 


Diplomas awarded at end of two year's Course. Special Lectures 
on Pedagogy, Literrture and Science. 


For Circulars and further information address — 
Miss EVELYN HOLMES, and destroy the skin. To secure a Natural, Rosy, 


1 Healthy Complexion, get a 
Director S. C. K. A. Training Class, Charleston, S.C. RUBBER MASK 
Miss S. G. ROSE, 


Restores original contour, permanentty removes pimples, freckles, ; 
Cor. Sec’ ys. 0, A. Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 8.0. blackheads, and all complexional imperfections. | 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
D. O H | A N DT & SO N . Write for particulars. Price $3.00 by mail. Gloves $2.00 and $2.50. & 
—— DEALERS VIRGIN RUBBER CO., No. 2 West 14th St, New York. 


FANCY GROCERIES, NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


_42 MEETING STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C- | 
FRANK Q. O’NEILL. | JOHN J. OPENS OCT. 1st, 1900.——“- 
Cashier. Instruction includes full Training, Connecting Work | 


THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


Dipl Course 2 years. Boarding | 
42 BROAD STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C. Home of the Superintendent. 
WE WANT YOUR ACOOUNT. For further imformation. and curriculum, address the Principal, : a 
- HOW TO BECOME A TRAINED NURSE. MRS. IDA M. LINING, 
Study Nursing at yourown home. We teach nursing by 82 George Street, | ae Charleston, S. C. 
correspondence. We furnish books, lessons, examination papers , 


etc. Graduate in three months, or take six months if you wish. 


Our Greduates all doing well. Study in your odd hours, and TIMROD AWN D OSCEOLA SOAP 


become independent. Handsome Diploma. Send for Catalogue. 


TWO HICH CRADE BRANDS, 
National Correspondence School of N ursing, oa ae 
Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MRS. ISABEL SCHOOL Palmetto Soap Mfg. 
FOR CHARBLESTON, S. C. 
YOUNG AND CHILDREN, Mea D 
MEETING STREET, | 
English, French, German, Latin, Milliner— | 
Music, Drawing, Paintin , Calisth RLESTON, 8. 0. | 
Special Studies. College Preparatory 321 KING STREET, = unk 
For Circulars address New Trimmings, Ribbons, Garett on 
| Mrs. I. A. SMITH, and Veilings a Specialty. 


47 Meeting Street, Charleston, S.C. 


_ FINE CUSTOM MADE HATS. ¢. P. POPPENHEIM, 
M. A. GADE, 


SS Hardware and Agricultural Implements, 
FINE IMPORTED GOODS. BROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


No. 258 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 0. : 363 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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vg — Gola Medal at Paris E=xxrosition, 1900. 


THE PERRY PICTURES, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Be sure that the name, THE PERRY PICTURES, is on every picture. 


ONE CENT RACH For 25 or more, Postpaid. On paper 5$x8 inches. 120 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Catalog, and sample. 


THE PERRY PICTURES FOR FEBRUARY. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
Send 35 cents fer these 35 Pictures, Call them set 100: 


112 WASHINGTON, | 15 LONGFELLOW, 3 125 LINCOLN, 
113 Martha Washington, 16 His Birthplace, : 1421 Lincoln Statue, Chicago, 
1409 Mount 17 His Home, Portland, 518 The Man with the Hoe 
1410 The Capital 18 His Home, Cambridge 1410 Emancipation Statue, e, Boston, 
1411 White House 18B His Home, Cambridge’ (Side View), 1419 Lincoln’s Home, 
1412 Weshington Elm, 19 His Daughters, a 14238 First Reading of the Emanci pation Proclama- 
1418 Washington Monument, 20 His Armchair, | _ tion, 
1416D Washington Statue, | 21 Statue, Portland, 
1414 Washington Crossing the Delaware, 22 ‘Wayside Inn,” 96 DICKENS, 
1415 Washington at Trenton, 23 “Evangeline,” 97 His Home, 
1416 Washington and Laf ette at Mt. Vernon. 45 LOWELL, 
1416B Washington’s Headqtarters at Newburgh, . 46 His Home, 99 Old Curiosity Shop, 
1416C Washington Resigning His Commission, 47 His wivaed ! | 2513 Thomas A, Edison. 


Or 25 cents for this set of 25 that includes the pictures recommended for study in the Boston public schools during February. A leaflet 
on “ Picture Study for February ” FREE, upon request, with every order for tiis set. Call it set 93: 


64g Baby Stuart, 251 Madonnaand Child, 3305 Madonna ofthe Olive Branch, 
662 Prince Balthazar | . 341 Madonna Della Tenda, ; 3310 Madonna and Child, 
716 Portrait «fan Old Women, 537C Portrait of Rosa Bonheur, 3 3385 St. Cecilia, Bompiani, 
324 Madonna of the Chair, 653 William II, of Nassau, 3320 Before the Judge, 
635 te in Under the Apple Tree, : 1032 Isaiah, 3321 Knitting Lesson, ~ 
188 onna of the aoa Family, 1268 The Christ, i 3328 Shepherds of Arcadia, 
of the 1331B The May flower in Plymouth Harbor, 3325 Canalin Holland, 
= Angelus 3296 Harvester’s Return, 3328 The Christ, 
The Old Temeraire, 


THE PERRY PICTURES, Extrasize. |THE PERRY PICTURES, smau size. 


FIVE CENTS EACH for 5 or more, postpaid. On paper 10x12. 


You will be delighted with them. 
Send for in Extra Or 25 cts. for these 5 new subjects. 


Valuable for Use in Compositions, Hesays, Ete. 
‘HALF CENT EACH for 60 or more, postpaid. On paper about — 


a — Call it Set Extra Size. Set 92: Our New Subjects in the Small Size 
x 2Lon Ex 640 Ploughin 
x artha Washington x Sprin OROT | . 

St . ring ‘Send 25 cents and let us select 50 of our new Art Subjects. You will be 
Ex 708 The Mill with them. 
TEN CENTS EACH for 3 or more, postpaid. 3 Beautiful Pacheaieaie.. | Send 80 Cents for any Three of these Elson Prints, 
11991 Washington J cers GEORGE WASHINGTON SET, consisting of the first seven 

11996 Washington Crossing the Delaware , pictures named above and a different portrait of Washington 

The Commission and ‘‘Signirig the Declaration of Independence” 

12000 Mouat Vernon, Sulgrave Manor itbe ancestral | and the ‘‘Surrender of Cornwallis’’—all in port- 

home of the Washingtons in England ‘ 
11989 Abraham Lincoln folio, with a description of each picture, all for 


Pictures in Colors Miners WO Cents Bach tes than 2c. 


SPECIAL OFFER (6% until Feb. 20. | TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS we will send THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


THREE MONTHS, as a trial subscription, for 25 Cents. (Send a quarter, or five 5-cent stamps.) The Perry Pictures published in the 
Magazine during the three months would cost more than 25 cents. The articles on ‘‘Great Artists and Their Paintings’’ alone should be worth more than 
the trial subscription price. If you wish to learn about many of the great paintings of the world, you should take advantage of this offer if you are not 
already a subscriber. _ See pictures of WASHINGTON, LONGFELLOW and LO WELL in the haba Number. 


Address PEHERY FICTURES COMPANY, 


76 AVENUE, YORK - - - - Box Malden, Mass. 
SEND ALL MAIL ORDERS TO MALDEN OFFICE. 
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